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Life  in  the  armed  forces 


New  millenium  brings  new  challenges 


Once  again  we  come  to  the  end  of  another 
publishing  year.  As  I’m  sure  all  of  you  are  doing, 
we  are  already  looking  forward  to  new  challenges  as 
the  Year  2000  rolls  around. 

This  particular  issue  highlights  the  Coast  Guard, 
leading  off  with  a feature  about  where  a career  in 
any  of  the  military  services  all  starts  — basic 
training.  If  you  ever  wondered  what  it  must  be  like 
during  that  first  day  or  week,  we  think  this  story  will 
have  some  interest  for  you,  especially  if  you’re 
headed  that  way  in  the  near  future.  We  also  feature 
the  Coast  Guard’s  efforts  to  stop  drug  smugglers  by 
keeping  an  ear  to  the  ocean,  a mission  which  has 
picked  up  pace  during  recent  years. 

We  focused  on  members  of  an  especially  elite  and 
unique  unit  this  month  from  the  Army.  If  you’ve 
ever  visited  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetary  across  the  Potomac  River  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  you  may  be  familiar  with  them. 
They  are  members  of  the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry,  more 
commonly  called  the  “Old  Guard.”  Find  out  what  it 
takes  to  earn  a spot  on  one  of  the  Army’s  most 
prestigious  teams. 

Speaking  of  the  next  millenium,  our  story  from 
the  Marine  Corps  features  the  youngest  mechanic  on 
a multi-service  team  testing  the  brand  new  V-22 
Osprey,  a propeller-driven  fixed-wing  aircraft 
capable  of  vertical  take  offs  and  landings. 

Are  you  looking  for  things  to  do  this  summer? 
Check  out  the  schedules  for  the  Air  Force 
Thunderbirds  aerial  demonstration  squadron  flying 


F-16  Fighting  Falcons,  Navy  Blue  Angels  flying 
F-18  Hornets  and  the  Army  Golden  Knights 
parachute  team.  Members  of  these  units  represent 
the  very  best  of  our  people  and  equipment.  More 
than  likely,  one  or  more  of  them  will  be  somewhere 
near  your  local  area  this  summer. 

Also  highlighted  from  the  Air  Force  this  month  is 
the  43rd  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Squadron  from 
Pope  Air  Force  Base,  N.C.  While  you  may  never 
have  heard  of  this  unit,  you  may  be  familiar  with 
some  of  the  areas  its  members  have  gone  to  do  their 
lifesaving  jobs  — does  Bosnia  sound  familiar? 

In  addition  to  the  Blue  Angels  from  the  Navy,  we 
also  did  a story  this  month  about  signalmen,  who 
communicate  from  ship  to  ship  using  morse  code  and 
waving  various  types  of  flags.  Find  out  why  these 
Sailors  take  such  pride  in  what  they  do. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  the  features  for  this  month, 
particularly  since  this  is  our  last  edition  for  this 
school  year.  If  you’re  moving  on  to  college  or  some 
other  venture,  we  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in 
whatever  you  choose  to  do.  If  you’ll  be  back  again 
next  year,  look  for  our  first  edition  in  November. 

f 

SCOTT  P.  CLOUGH,  MSgt 
Managing  Editor 
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Coasting  throu 


Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Class  Timothy  Molly  gives  commands  to  his  company  in  preparation  for  basic  training  graduation. 


When  exactly  does  it  hit 

someone  that  he  or  she  is 
going  to  boot  camp,  and 
there’s  no  turning  back? 

It  isn’t  hard  to  identify  because  for  a lot 
of  people  there’s  a distinct  point  in  time 
when  they  know  it’s  real  - maybe  they’re 
nervous,  anxious  or  deep  in  thought. 

So,  when  does  it  strike?  When  you 
walk  out  the  front  door  of  your  house? 
During  that  early  morning  at  the  Military 
Entrance  Processing  Station?  At  the 
infamous  gathering  spot  for  new  recruits  - 
the  Philadelphia  airport  USO?  Maybe  not 
until  the  bus  ride  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cape  May,  N.J.  And  maybe,  for  a few,  it 
never  happens. 


But  when  air  brakes  hissing  like  angry 
snakes  bring  the  crowded  bus  to  a stop  in 
front  of  Sexton  Hall  at  Training  Center 
Cape  May,  N.J.,  on  a chilly  November 
evening  you  know  there  is  no  turning 
back. 

Aboard  the  rented  tour  bus  are  future 
members  of  Delta  Company  152.  Some 
joke,  some  relax  and  some  bite  their  lips 
in  nervous  anticipation.  They  barely 
notice  the  figure  fast  approaching  them 
out  of  the  shadows.  Their  last  moments  of 
freedom  for  the  next  eight  weeks  end  in 
the  30  seconds  it  takes  that  figure  to  cross 
the  parking  lot  and  board  the  bus. 

“Welcome  to  Cape  May,”  shouts 
Company  Commander  Aviation 
Electrician’s  Mate  1st  Class  Wayne  Smith, 


one  of  Cape  May’s  company  commanders. 

“The  first  thing  you’re  gonna  do  is  shut 
up,  sit  up  and  take  your  hats  off ...  and 
GET  YOUR  STINKIN’  LEGS  OUTTA 
THE  AISLE  — look  straight  ahead,  don’t 
look  at  me  ...  you’re  gonna  do  what  I say, 
when  I say  it  and  how  I say  to  do  it,” 

Smith  yells,  walking  up  and  down  the  aisle 
of  the  bus.  Smith  let  his  welcome  speech 
sink  in  for  about  three  seconds.  Then  came 
the  infamous  line,  “You’ve  got  10  seconds 
to  get  off  this  bus,  and  you’ve  wasted 
three!” 

A flurry  of  action  erupted  as  40  people 
scramble  off  the  bus  as  fast  as  they  could, 
struggled  to  get  their  bags,  then  ran  to 
form  up  for  their  first  time.  The  CCs  prod 
the  stragglers  to  move  faster  by  yelling 
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words  of  urgent  encouragement.  Some  of 
the  recruits  shook  visibly.  Maybe  from 
the  cold  air  or  maybe  fear,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Before  filing  into 
Sexton  Hall  for  the  start  of  a very  long 
first  night,  the  group  learned  facing 
movements  and  emergency  evacuation 
procedures.  They  filed  into  a classroom 
prepared  that  day  by  the  forming 
company  staff.  Backpacks,  paperwork 
and  specimen  bottles  lined  the  neat  rows 
of  tables. 


Fright  night 

The  words,  “honor,  respect,  devotion  to 
duty,”  are  emblazoned  in  20-inch  letters 
on  two  walls  of  the  room  where  the  Recruits  stand  in  formation. 
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A seaman  recruit  ‘gets  the  message’  from  his  company  commander  during  basic 
training  at  Cape  May,  N.J. 


recruits  stood  for  the  next  several  hours. 
Respect  is  enforced  frequently  by  the  CCs. 
“Keep  your  eyes  in  the  boat.  The  first  and 
last  thing  out  of  your  mouth  is  ‘sir.’  Stand 
at  the  position  of  attention  when  you’re 
talking  to  me.” 

Young  men  and  women  who  didn’t 
realize  they  were  in  the  Coast  Guard  know 
it  by  the  end  of  their  first  night  at  recruit 
training. 

Their  civilian  lives  are  over,  and  their 
lives  as  Coast  Guard  recruits  are  just 
beginning.  Mom  and  dad  can’t  hold  their 
hands;  wives  or  boyfriends  can’t  comfort 
them.  Fast  food,  television  and  sleeping 
late  are  memories. 

The  first  group  of  recruits  is  joined  an 
hour  later  by  a second  busload,  then  by  a 
third  group  an  hour  after  that.  One  group 
learns  how  to  fill  out  pay  forms;  another 


group  studies  their  Helmsman  booklets  (a 
must  for  all  recruits)  and  the  final  group 
gives  urine  samples  for  drug  and  alcohol 
testing.  Female  recruits  are  also  given 
pregnancy  tests. 

Everything  in  Sexton  Hall  is 
conducted  in  strict  military  fashion 
foreign  to  most  civilians,  except  for  what 
they  may  have  seen  in  movies. 
Bewildered  looks  on  the  recruits’  faces 
reveal  this  unfamiliarity.  Virtually  every 
task  they’re  ordered  to  do  is  timed;  five 
seconds  to  write  a name  on  a tag,  1 0 
seconds  to  find  paperwork,  etc.  A CC 
provides  a cadence,  like  a countdown. 

When  he  reaches  one,  you’re  done. 
Recruits  who  make  mistakes  are  singled 
out  as  examples,  adding  to  the  stress 
level  in  the  room  and  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  attention  to  detail. 


As  intimidating  as  a company 
commander  might  look,  he’s  there  to 
help  recruits  do  and  be  their  best. 


“The  first  night  was  tough.  I was  pretty 
nervous,”  said  Seaman  Recruit  Brad  S. 
Wedding,  a Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  native.  “I 
couldn’t  think  right.  They’d  tell  you 
something,  and  you’d  hear  it,  but  you’re 
hesitant  and  not  sure  what  to  do  ...  that 
was  a long  night.  You’ve  got  to  be  smart 
...  and  just  keep  your  mouth  shut,  I 
think,”  Wedding  said. 

“If  you  follow  orders  and  listen,  you 
won’t  be  getting  hollered  at,”  said  SR 
Robert  J.  Morris,  from  Chicago.  “You’ve 
got  to  remember  no  matter  how  much  the 
CCs  holler  at  you,  no  matter  how  much 
they  get  on  your  back  — that’s  their  job. 
That’s  what  they  get  paid  to  do.” 

The  recruits  of  Delta  152  finished  their 
paperwork  and  collectively  hit  the  rack  at 
about  2:30  in  the  morning.  But  as  late  as 
it  was,  some  of  them  still  couldn’t  sleep. 
This  was  their  first  quiet  time  since 
arriving  at  Cape  May.  It’s  a time  when  a 
lot  of  them  wondered  if  they  made  the 
right  decision.  Some  wondered  if  they’d 
make  it  through  the  next  eight  weeks. 

The  members  of  Delta  152  slept  only  a 
few  hours  the  first  night  and  were  back 
on  the  street  before  sunup.  Delta  152  had 
a lot  to  accomplish  in  a few  days  they 


were  forming  a company.  It’s  almost  like 
a mini  “boot  camp”  before  recruit  training 
really  begins.  They  get  their  first 
uniforms,  their  first  haircuts  (still  shaved 
heads  for  males),  their  first  series  of  shots 
and  enough  indoctrination  to  prepare 
them  for  training. 

They  also  start  losing  much  of  their 
individuality  as  they  start  the  trying 
process  of  becoming  a team. 

“You’re  not  dealing  with  a group; 
you’re  dealing  with  individuals,”  said 
Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Class  Timothy  M. 
Molly,  an  assistant  CC.  “At  some  time 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  training,  we 
have  to  deal  with  each  person 
individually  — until  they  learn  to  work 
together  to  accomplish  things.” 

Graduation  day 

At  5:15  a.m.  graduation  day,  CCs 
stormed  through  the  squad  bays  waking 
up  Delta  1 52  for  the  last  time.  They  threw 
trash  cans  down  the  aisle  and  yelled  for 
the  recruits  to  get  out  of  their  racks. 

Of  the  original  1 1 1 recruits  who  started 
out  in  Delta  152,  88  percent  graduated  on 


A company  commander  checks  on  his  recruit  during  physical  training. 
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time. 

All  the  recruits  spent  the  morning 
getting  ready  making  sure  their  uniforms 
were  impeccable  and  their  shoes  were 
polished  to  a high  gloss.  The  regimental 
officer  inspected  the  company  for  the  last 
time. 

Graduation  started  at  1 1 a.m.  sharp.  A 
crowd  of  friends  and  family  watched  as 
Delta  1 52  received  their  awards,  orders 
and  certificates.  Recruits  cried  and 
hugged  each  other.  One  by  one,  they 
shook  hands  and  said  thanks  to  their  CCs, 
something  these  recruits  wouldn’t  have 
done  the  first  night  of  basic  training 
when  their  bus  rolled  to  a stop  and 
“welcomed”  them  to  Cape  May.  They’ve 
come  a long  way  coasting  through  basic 
training. 

Story  compiled  by  Sergeant  Ramona  E. 
Joyce  first  published  in  Coast  Guard 
Magazine  in  a three  part  series  format 
written  and  photographed  by  Petty 
Officer  1st  Class  Brandon  Brewer, 
USCG. 


The  new  Coast  Guard  basic  training  graduates  gladly  get  their  duffel  bags 
out  of  the  squad  bays  for  good. 


Delta  152  graduates  say  goodbye  after  eight  weeks  of  basic  training  together. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Coast  Guard  call  1-800-283-8724  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.uscg.mil/jobs 
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Guarding 
the  price 
of  freedom 

Story  and  photos  by  Sergeant  Ramona  E.  Joyce,  USA 


I he  highest  price  for  freedom 
H is  ultimately  a soldier’s  life. 
m No  one  knows  that  more 
than  a sentinel  — a guard  who  helps  keep 
a national  homage  site,  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns,  sacred.  The  tomb,  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  headstones  bearing  the 
names  of  veterans  who  have  served  in 
several  wars,  is  located  in  the  middle  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  just  across 
the  Potomac  River  from  Washington, 

D.C. 

The  sanctuary  is  set  high  above 
Washington’s  skyline  where  visitors  can 


A tomb  guard  marches  in  front  of 
thousands  of  visitors  every  year. 


see  the  U.S.  Capitol  and 
other  monuments  for  which 
thousands  of  veterans 
selflessly  gave  their  lives 
to  protect.  Visitors  also  see 
the  Guards  of  Honor  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

The  tomb,  unlike  the 
thousands  of  headstones 
which  bear  names 
matching  their  buried 
souls,  has  no  names  carved 
on  its’  stone  walls.  It’s  the 
final  resting  place  of  three 
unidentified 
servicemembers.  One  may  be  a soldier, 
while  the  others  could  be  an  airmen. 
Sailor  or  Marine  representing  World  War 
I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

Last  May,  through  the  technology  of 
DNA  testing,  the  remains  representing 
unknowns  from  the  Vietnam  War  were 
identified  as  Air  Force  Capt.  Michael 
Blassie.  His  remains  were  disinterred  and 
given  back  to  his  family  at  their  request. 

The  sentinels  are  members  of  the  3rd 
United  States  Infantry  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  “Old  Guard.” 

It  is  one  of  the  Army’s  most 
prestigious  units.  It  serves  as  the  Army’s 
official  ceremonial  unit  and  escort  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

The  Old  Guard  is  the  oldest  active 
duty  unit  in  the  Army  today.  The  unit’s 
mission  is  to  conduct  joint  service  and 
Army  ceremonies,  memorial  affairs  such 
as  funerals,  and  special  events  which 
exemplify  the  excellence  of  the  U.S. 
militaiy  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Assignments  like  these  are  those  rare 


opportunities  of  a lifetime  for  a select 
group  of  soldiers  — at  least  for  one  guard 
it  is. 

“It’s  nothing  like  I thought  I’d  ever 
do,”  said  Specialist  Jamie  D.  Goebel,  a 
sentinel  at  the  tomb. 

Goebel,  who’s  been  in  the  Army  for  2 
1/2  years,  is  one  of  a select  few  who 
made  the  cut  to  work  as  a tomb  guard, 
and  he’ll  be  the  first  to  tell  you  it’s  not  a 
piece  of  cake. 

“It  was  the  hardest  training  and  the 
toughest  eight  months  of  my  life,”  he 
said.  “But  now  I have  more  motivation.” 

Before  becoming  a guard,  soldiers 
start  with  a two-week  pre-training  course 
which  teaches  them  the  basics  of  being  a 
sentinel.  Then  they  train  anywhere  from 
five  to  nine  months  before  getting  the 
opportunity  to  ‘walk  the  mat.’ 

“We  get  tested  every  three  weeks  on 
our  progress,”  the  20-year-old  specialist 
said.  “We  learn  how  to  put  our  uniform 
together,  shine  our  medals  and  press  our 
uniforms.” 


Staff  Sergeant  Tonya  Bell,  commander  of  the  relief, 
hollers  out  commands  during  the  changing  of  the 
guard  ceremony.  Bell  is  only  the  third  female  to  guard 
the  tomb  since  it  was  opened  up  to  women  in  1996. 
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The  wannabe  sentinels  also  memorize 
several  pages  of  historical  facts,  special 
and  general  orders,  poems  and  a variety 
of  other  things  including  exact  locations 
of  some  of  the  more  famous  people 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

“We  have  to  know  things  like  where 
President  [John  F.]  Kennedy  is  buried,” 
said  Specialist  Christopher  Reeder, 
another  tomb  guard. 

If  visitors  want  to  know  where 
Hollywood  film  star  Audie  L.  Murphy, 
the  most  decorated  soldier  in  World  War 
II  and  a recipient  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  is  buried,  Reeder  and  the 
other  guards  can  tell  them. 

It’s  almost  like  taking  a college  course 
in  American  History. 

Guards  memorize  numerous  questions 
and  answers  such  as,  “Name  the  only 
career  soldier  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize?”  The  answer,  Reeder  recites  by 
memory,  is  “General  George  C.  Marshall 
(buried  in  section  seven)  for  the  Marshall 
Plan,  to  help  reconstruct  the  war  torn 
countries  of  Europe.  He  was  a five-star 
general.” 

Reeder,  a 21 -year-old  Licking,  Mo., 
native,  said  it’s  also  “our  special  duty  to 


prevent  any  desecration  or  disrespect 
directed  toward  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier.” 

Being  a sentinel  is  one  of  the  highest 
honors  a soldier  can  serve  in  the  military. 

“It’s  one  goal  I wanted  and  I made 
it,”  Goebel  explained.  “If  I ever  want  to 
try  something  new.  I’ll  just  remember 
what  I accomplished  and  I know  I can  do 
it.” 

Goebel  and  other  sentinels  keep  a 
constant  vigil  at  the  national  shrine  by 
‘walking  the  mat’  back  and  forth  in 
silence  with  the  flawless,  precision  swing 
of  one  arm  while  the  other  carries  an  M- 
14  rifle.  Their  poise  and  professionalism 
is  noticed  by  visitors  from  around  the 
globe. 

They  rotate  guards  every  hour  in  the 
winter  months.  It’s  known  as  a changing- 
of-the-guard  ceremony  which  takes  place 
at  the  top  of  every  hour  during  visiting 
hours.  In  the  summer  months,  the  guards 
switch  off  every  half  hour. 

“When  older  people  — veterans  — 
come  to  the  tomb,  you  can  see  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  know  how  special  your  job 
is,”  Goebel  explained.  “It  makes  you  feel 
really  special.” 


The  Freeport,  Minn.,  native  said  he 
never  thought  he’d  be  doing  what  he’s 
doing. 

“I’m  just  a small  town  kid,”  he  said. 
“This  is  almost  too  big  for  me,  too 
honorful.  I’ll  always  have  a certain 
respect  for  anyone  who  served  in  the 
military,  especially  those  who  went  to 
war,”  the  20-year-old  said. 

Goebel  said  he  gets  a thanks  from 
veterans  and  other  people  who  see  him 
march. 

“But,  I should  be  the  one  thanking 
them,”  he  said. 

Before  becoming  a sentinel,  Goebels 
did  full  honor  funerals,  dignitary  arrivals 
and  was  also  involved  in  ceremonies  to 
greet  foreign  dignitaries.  With  that 
experience  in  the  Old  Guard  already, 
Goebels  let  his  chain  of  command  know 
he  was  ready  for  a new  challenge  and 
requested  to  be  a sentinel. 

Fourteen  months  later  he’s  still  doing 
one  of  the  most  visible  jobs  in  the 
military. 

Highlights  during  his  tour  include 
meeting  President  William  J.  Clinton, 
country  singer  Garth  Brooks,  the  family 
of  Hollywood  legend  John  Wayne  who 


A sentinel  ‘walks  the  mat’  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in  Arlington,  Va. 
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laid  a wreath  at  the  tomb,  Miss  America, 
and  numerous  dignitaries  and  veterans,  he 
said. 

Besides  the  Guards  of  Honor  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  other  specialty 
units  within  the  Old  Guard  include  the 
U.S.  AiTuy  Drill  Team,  the  Continental 
Color  Guard,  and  the  Old  Guard  Caisson 
Platoon. 

When  Goebels  completes  his  tour  as 
a sentinel  this  spring,  he’ll  be  able  to  pin 
the  tomb  guard  identification  badge  on 
bis  uniform. 

“Only  463  people  have  received  the 
badge  since  it  was  first  awarded  in  1958,” 
he  said. 

His  family  knows  what  an  honor  it  is, 

too. 

“My  parents  came  out  here  during 
Thanksgiving,”  Goebels  said.  “They’re  so 
proud  of  me.” 

And  so  are  thousands  of  visitors  who 
don’t  even  know  his  name. 


Requirements  for  the  Old  Guard 

- Be  between  5’10  and  6’  4 for  males. 

- Be  between  5’  8 and  6’  2 for  females. 

- Be  active  duty  Army. 

- Have  a GT  score  of  110  or  above. 

- Have  no  civilian  convictions. 

- Have  no  record  of  back  or  knee  problems. 

- Have  36  months  retainability  upon 
reporting  to  the  Old  Guard. 


When  a sentinel  isn’t  guarding  the  tomb,  parts  of  his  uniform  including  his  sunglasses,  service  cap,  belt  and  white  gloves 
are  neatly  put  in  their  place. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.goarmy.com 
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March 

27 

Riverside,  Calif. 

27-28 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla. 

April 

10-11 

Cherry  Point,  N.C. 

10-11 

Suffolk,  Va. 

17-18 

Austin,  Texas 

17-18 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

24-25 

Patrick  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla. 

24-25 

Point  Magu,  Calif 

May 

1-2 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

1-2 

Naval  Air  Station 
Fallon,  Nev. 

8-9 

Mountain  Home, 
Idaho 

8-9 

MacDill  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla. 

15-16 

Dover  Air  Force 
Base,  Del. 

14-16 

Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Md. 

18 

Manassas,  Va. 

22 

Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas 

25-31 

Columbia,  Mo. 

29-30 

Fleet  Week,  N.Y. 

June 

5-6 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

5-6 

Mankato,  Minn. 

12-13 

Hill  Air  Force  Base, 
Utah 

12-13 

McConnell  Air  Force 
Base,  Kan. 

19-20 

LaCrosse,  Wis. 

26 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

26-27 

Detroit,  Mich. 

July 

4 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

5 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

10-11 

Niagra  Falls,  N.Y. 

10-11 

New  Ulm,  Minn. 

16-18 

Muskegeon,  Mich. 

17-18 

Van  Nuys,  Calif 

23-24 

Parowan,  Utah 

31-1 

North  Bay,  Canada 

31-1 

McGuire  Air  Force 
Base,  N.J. 

August 

7-8 

Rantoul,  111. 

7-8 

Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base,  S.D. 

11 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

14-15 

Lethbridge,  Canada 

14-15 

Goshen,  Ind. 

21 

Grissom  Air  Reserve 
Base,  Ind. 

22 

Otis  Air  National 
Guard,  Mass. 

23 

Saratoga  Raceway, 
N.Y. 

28-29 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

28-29 

Westfield,  Mass. 

September 

4-6 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

4-6 

Jackson,  Miss. 

11-12 

Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 

11-12 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

18-19 

Naval  Air  Station 
Oceana,  Va. 

18-19 

Elmira,  N.Y. 

24-25 

Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  Ala. 

25-26 

Panama  City  Beach, 
Fla. 

October 

2-3 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

2-4 

San  Diego,  Calif 

9-10 

Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif 

9-10 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

16 

Rose  Festival  Parade, 
Texas 

16-17 

Kirtland,  N.M. 

23-24 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

23-24 

Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

30-31 

Moody  Air  Force 
Base,  Ga. 

November 

6 

Keesler  Air  Force 
Base,  Miss. 

6 

Zephyr  Hills,  Fla. 

13-14 

Luke  Air  Force  Base, 
Ariz. 

Schedule  is  subject  to  change. 
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U S.  Air  Force  photo 


The 

Thunderbirds 

1999 


Schedule 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  Air  Demonstration  Squadron,  the 
Thunderbirds,  performs  precision  aerial  maneuvers 
demonstrating  the  capabilities  of  Air  Force  high  performance 

aircraft  to  people  throughout  the  world.  The  Thunderbirds  exhibit  the  professionalism  the  Air  Force 
develops  in  the  people  who  fly,  maintain  and  support  one  of  the  best  combat  fighters  in  the  world  — 
the  F-16  Fighting  Falcon.  See  the  schedule  below  for  shows  in  your  area. 


March 

14 

Madison,  Wis. 

20-21 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

17-18 

Bloomington,  111. 

27-28 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

24-25 

Dayton,  Ohio 

28 

Cheyenne,  Wy. 

April 

31 

Avoca,  Pa. 

10-11 

March  Air  Reserve  Base,  Calif. 

17-18 

Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va. 

August 

24-25 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

1 

Avoca,  Pa. 

14-15 

Whiteman,  Mo. 

May 

21-22 

Chicago,  111. 

1-2 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

28-29 

Westfield,  Mass. 

8 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nev. 

9 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base, 

September 

Idaho 

4-6 

Jackson,  Miss. 

15-16 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md. 

11-12 

Smyrna,  Tenn. 

17-28 

European  Tour 

18-19 

Reno,  Nev. 

29 

RAF  Mildenhall,  United  Kingdom 

25 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala. 

26 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  S.C. 

June 

2 

USAF  Academy,  Colo. 

October 

5-6 

Mankato,  Minn. 

2-3 

Great  Bend,  Kan. 

12 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah 

9-10 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif 

13 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  N.M. 

16 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 

16 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kan. 

17 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 

19-20 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

23-24 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

26 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Wash. 

29-31 

Naval  Air  Station  New  Orleans,  La. 

27 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif 

November 

July 

6-7 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

3-5 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

13 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz. 

10-11 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Schedule  is  subject  to  change. 
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The  Blue  Angels 


1999  Schedule 


The  U.S.  Navy’s  Flight  Demonstration 
Squadron,  the  Blue  Angels,  showcase  the 
capabilities  of  American  firepower  and  the 
pride  and  professionalism  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  charged  with  its 
responsiblity.  With  breathtaking  aerial  stunts 
of  precision,  power  and  speed,  the  Blue  Angels  display  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  See  the 
schedule  below  for  shows  in  your  area. 


March 

13 

Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centro,  Calif. 

19-21 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

27-28 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas 

April 

10-11 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Cherry 
Point,  N.C. 

17-18 

Millington,  Term. 

24-25 

Naval  Air  Weapons  Station  Point 
Mugu,  Calif 

May 

1-2 

Naval  Air  Station  Fallon,  Nev. 

8-9 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

15-16 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Del. 

22 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 

24 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

29-30 

Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River, 
Md. 

June 

5-6 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

13 

Naval  Air  Station  Lemoore,  Calif 

19-20 

Yakima,  Wash. 

26-27 

Willow  Run,  Mich. 

July 

3-4 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

10 

Pensacola  Beach,  Fla. 

17-18 

Davenport,  Iowa 

24-25 

Naval  Air  Station  Brunswick, 
Maine 

30-31 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Miramar, 
Calif 

August 

1 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Miramar, 
Calif 

7-8 

Seattle,  Wash. 

21-22 

Otis  Air  National  Guard,  Mass. 

28-29 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

September 

4-6 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

11-12 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

18-19 

Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Va. 

25-26 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

October 

2-3 

Salinas,  Calif 

9-10 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

23-24 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Ark. 

30-31 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Ga. 

November 

6-7 

Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

12-13 

Naval  Air  Station  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Schedule  is  subject  to  change. 
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The  future 
of  the 

Marine  Corps 


Story  and  photos  by  Sergeant  Chance  D.  Puma,  USMC 


Operational  Test  Team,  tasked  with  the 
maintenance  and  care  of  Osprey 
aircraft  being  tested  for  use  by  the 
Corps  in  the  future. 

Thum  is  part  of  a majority  within 
the  Corps.  Young  and  just  out  of  high 
school,  his  generation  has  quickly  entered 
a fast  paced  world  of  operational 
readiness  and  great  responsibility. 

“The  experience  that  I am  getting  on 
an  experimental  aircraft  is  amazing,”  said 
Thum.  “I  think  I’ve  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  best  Marines  in 
Marine  Corps  aviation.  I’ve 
definitely  seen  working  with  them 
that  they  are  all  experienced  in  what 
they  do  and  there  is  a lot  I can  learn 
from  them.” 

Being  the  youngest  Marine  in  the 
unit  is  challenging,  but  the 
opportunity  is  great,  he  said.  “This 
is  the  first  military  aircraft  of  its 
kind,  a hybrid  of  fixed  and  rotary 
wing  engineering.” 

Thum’s  section  within  the  MOTT 
is  responsible  for  the  smooth 
operation  of  parachutes,  oxygen,  fire 
extinguishers  and  other  equipment 
critical  to  anyone  in  the  aircraft  in  an 
emergency  situation.  In  short, 
anything  that  helps  them  survive  a 
disaster,  according  to  Thum. 

“I’m  being  trusted  with  the  lives 
of  Marines  in  my  unit,”  he  said. 

“The  pilots,  air  crew  and  everyone 
who  boards  the  aircraft  depend  on 
the  safety  equipment  I provide.  It’s  a 
big  responsibility.” 

That  responsibilty  is  very  real,  as 
the  Corps  goes  through  a learning 


Lance  Corporal  Christopher  Thum  is  the 
youngest  Marine  in  the  Multi-Service 
Operational  Test  Team. 

process  any  time  it  prepares  to  introduce 
new  equipment  into  its  operations.  The 
Osprey  project  is  a timely  example  where 
maintainers  are  dealing  with  new 
technology  and  a wholly  unique  aircraft, 
according  to  Gunnery  Sgt.  Paul  M.  Baker, 
maintenance  control  chief  with  the 
MOTT.  “There  is  no  formal  training 
from  a school  house,”  he  said,  and  they 
must  use  their  experiences  to  guide 
them.”  In  this  fashion,  Thum  is  in  good 
company  with  the  test  team  — they  are 
the  duty  experts  on  the  V-22,  according  to 
Baker. 

While  the  maintenance  crew  was 
handpicked  and  the  majority  have  vast 
experience  on  other  aircraft  in  the  fleet, 
according  to  Baker,  requiring  a high 
learning  curve  is  essential  for  the  junior 
Marines  who  will  be  the  future  experts  on 
the  aircraft. 

It  is  a visibly  fast  progression  in 
experience  for  Thum,  who  left  high 
school  early  at  the  age  of  1 7 to  become  a 
Marine,  he  said. 

“I  finished  finals  of  my  sophomore 
year  and  took  the  GED,”  said  Thum, 
aware  that  a limited  number  of  general 
equivalency  diploma  holders  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  armed  services  each  year.  “ I 
knew  I had  a chance  to  make  it  if  I scored 
high  enough  on  my  ASVAB  test,”  he  said. 
“A  month  later  I shipped  off  to  Parris 
Island.” 

“I’m  not  doing  bad  for  a drop  out,” 


A young  lance  corporal  eyes 
the  developmental  V-22 
Osprey  banking  to  land  on 
a flight  deck  at  sea.  The  tilt-rotor 
aircraft’s  silhouette  is  unmistakable  on  the 
skyline.  It  could  be  likened  only  to  one 
other  thing  — the  future  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  But  then,  so  could  the  young 
lance  corporal. 

Lance  Cpl.  Christopher  A.  Thum,  an 
18-year-old  aviation  life  support  systems 
technician,  is  part  of  the  Multi-Service 


The  one-of-a-kind  tilt-rotor  aircraft  can 
operate  as  a normal  fixed-wing  plane. 
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said  Thum  with  a smirk.  Thum  is  able  to 
joke  about  his  choice  to  leave  school 
because  of  his  hard  earned  successes  in 
the  Corps,  but  has  made  goals  for  his 
future  education,  he  said. 

“I  wanted  to  be  in  the  military  since  I 
was  1 0 years  old,  when  I saw  the  movie 
Top  Gun.  At  12  I decided  I wanted  to  be 
in  the  Marine  Corps  because  of  the  honor 
and  traditions  it  is  famous  for 
upholding.” 

“My  only  regret  is  leaving  high 
school,  but  I’ve  always  wanted  to  fly,” 
Thum  said.  He  plans  on  working 
towards  a commission  and  pilot  training 
with  off-duty  education  while  serving  in 
the  Corps. 

“Td  like  to  fly  the  Osprey,  having 
already  worked  on  it  and  knowing  the 
equipment  and  how  it  works  would  give 
me  a headstart,”  he  said. 

As  Junior  Marines  grow  within  the 
Corps,  they  become  its  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  As  such,  a lance  corporal’s 
aspirations  are  the  future  successes  of  the 
Corps. 


Thum  is  responsible  for  all  safety  systems  on  the  aircraft. 


The  developmental  Osprey  lands  and  takes  off  like  a helicopter  during  sea  trials  on  the  USS  Saipan. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Corps  call  1-800-MARINES  or  look  on 
the  Internet  at  http://www.marines.com 
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Photos  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis 


Staff  Sergeant  Agustin  Ortiz  and  Captain  Dawn  Shanks  demonstrate  how  they  would  remove  an  injured  servicemember  from 
the  front  line. 


Story  by  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Cynthia  Clark,  USN 


A wounded  airman  lies  on  the 
front  line  ready  to  throw  in 
the  towel  because  no  one  is 
coming  for  him.  That’s  when  the  43rd 
Aeromedical  Evacuation  Squadron  comes 
in  and  saves  the  day. 

These  modern  day  lifesavers  load  the 
wounded  patients  on  their  C-130  aircraft, 
and  transfer  them  from  the  front  line  to 
the  closest  medical  facility. 

“It’s  an  adventure,”  said  Captain 
Dawn  Shanks.  “We  travel  to  a lot  of 
different  places.” 

The  unit  is  always  ready  to  deploy 
anywhere  in  the  world,  sometimes  with 
only  24  hours  notice. 

“It’s  the  real  world.  You’re  heart  is 
really  pumping  throughout  the  whole 
experience,”  she  said.  “It’s  veiy 
challenging,  exciting  and  somewhat 


scary. 

The  team  has  only  30  minutes  to 
unload  all  cargo  and  personnel  off  the 
aircraft,  load  the  patients  and  take  off. 

When  the  43rd  AES  is  not  deployed 
and  saving  lives  they  practice  to  deploy, 
their  sole  mission. 

“We’re  self  contained,”  said  the 
Keene,  N.H.,  native.  “We  have  our  own 
vehicles,  communications  and 
administration.  We  even  manage  the 
aircraft  and  all  ground  operations,” 
Shanks  explained. 

During  their  off-time,  the  43rd  AES 
perform  anywhere  from  four  to  1 2 
training  flights  a month  and  go  through 
field  and  chemical  training  once  every 
three  months. 

All  their  training  is  essential  for 
deployments,  like  a recent  one  to  Bosnia. 

The  43rd  AES  lifted  injured  troops 


from  the  front  lines  in  Tuzla  and  brought 
them  to  the  closest  modern  medical  care 
facility  at  Ramstein  Air  Base  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

The  medical  staff  includes  two  nurses 
and  three  medical  technicians,  but  they  all 
work  as  a team. 

“We  all  share  the  responsibility  and 


“Always  the  First”  is  the  43rd 
AES  motto. 
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Shanks  and  Ortiz  talk  about  how  their  demonstration  went. 


the  duties,  whatever  they  may  be,”  said  43rd 
AES  medical  technician  Staff  Sergeant 
Agustin  Ortiz,  a native  of  Fajardo,  Puerto 
Rico. 

“We  do  all  our  offloading  and  we  hand 
carry  all  of  our  medical  equipment,”  1st 
Lieutenant  Steven  Lehr  said,  a nurse  with  the 
43rd  AES. 

Being  a super  hero  does  not  come  easy 
to  members  of  the  43rd  AES.  For  this 
special  duty  assignment,  interested  members 
must  submit  an  application. 

Enlisted  applicants  have  to  complete  a 
six-month  medic  school  at  Shepperd  Air 
Force  Base  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and 
should  have  emergency  room  or  intensive 
care  unit  experience. 

Once  accepted,  nurses  and  medics  attend 
flight  school  for  six-weeks  at  Brooks  Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Service  members  serving  around  the 
world  can  rest  assured  that  someone  will 
come  for  them,  as  long  as  the  well-trained 
members  of  the  43rd  AES  are  out  there. 


Shanks  and  Lehr  are  just  two  of  the  ‘lifesavers’  from  the  43rd  AES. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.airforce.com 
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Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Russell  Dash,  left,  strikes  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Len  Robinson  during  defensive  tactics 
training. 


Guarding  the  coast 


n a lonely  stretch  of  beach 
in  southern  Texas,  a 
distinct  buzzing  noise  is 
heard  in  the  faint  silence  of  the  night 
darkness.  This  is  the  sound  of  the  two- 
man  team  pacing  the  beach  in  a four- 
wheel  drive  vehicle,  waiting  to  spot  a 
lancha  — a thin-hulled  boat  generally 
used  for  fishing,  but  also  used  to  transport 
cocaine  and  marijuana. 

In  the  old  days,  lanchas  would  dash 
across  U.S.  waters,  deposit  their  illegal 
cargo  on  Texas  beaches,  and  dart  back 
across  the  border. 

Their  tendency  for  using  isolated 
beaches  as  drop-off  points  prompted  the 
Coast  Guard  to  initiate  a beach  patrol  in 
1997  to  stop  the  incoming  tide  of  drugs 
along  deserted  beaches. 

Coast  Guard  vehicles  scan  the 


horizon  near  Isabel,  Texas,  listening  for 
the  distinct  sounds  made  by  a lancha 
transporting  illegal  drugs  to  the  United 
States. 

“If  you  listen  carefully,  you  can  hear 
the  hull  slapping  against  the  waves  and 
the  whine  of  its  engine  as  the  boat  leaves 
the  water,”  said  Chief  Petty  Officer  John 
Bible,  executive  petty  officer  at  Station 
Port  Isabel. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  patrols, 

6,300  pounds  of  marijuana  were  seized 
and  six  people  were  arrested  near  the 
Mexican  border.  Now  that  the  word  is 
out,  the  smuggling  has  apparently  come 
to  a halt. 

“We  have  taken  a stretch  of  beach 
which  was  a known  corridor  for  narcotics 
trafficking  and  completely  denied  the 
smugglers  access,”  said  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Jackie  Kyger,  the  station’s 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Scott  Engel 
stands  watch  in  the  ship’s  Combat 
Information  Center. 
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Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Dave  Dedeaux,  foreground,  and  Petty 
Officer  3rd  Class  Heath  Anderson  practice  searching  for 
unaccounted  for  personnel  on  board  the  Scott. 


commanding  officer. 

While  the  vehicles  are  pacing  the 
beaches,  a 565-foot  Navy  destroyer  sails 
the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It’s  a random  training 
exercise  to  some,  but  little  do  they  know 
the  Coast  Guard  is  on  board  to  beat  drug 
smugglers  at  their  own  game. 

The  USS  Scott  serves  as  an  ideal 
platform  for  counter-narcotics  operations. 
A three-dimensional  radar  provides 
range,  bearing  and  height  information 
that  assists  in  identifying  air  and  surface 
contacts,  according  to  Navy  Cmdr. 

Daniel  J.  Morgiewicz,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Scott. 

Long  endurance  capabilities  allow  the 
Scott  to  remain  on  scene  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

“We  can  be  on  station  in  excess  of  20 
days  if  required.  That  makes  us  very 
flexible  in  terms  of  restarting  and 
repositioning,”  Morgiewicz  said. 

This  flexibility  is  essential  to  the 
completion  of  the  Coast  Guard  Law 
Enforcement  Detachment’s  mission. 

“The  Navy  ships  are  an  excellent 
platform  to  work  from,”  said  Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade  Russell  Dash,  officer  in 
charge  of  Coast  Guard  Law  Enforcement 


The  SH-60B  Seahawk  search  helicopter 
lifts  off  from  the  deck  of  the  USS  Scott 
to  search  for  vessels  in  the  Caribbean. 


Detachment  5C 
(LEDET  5C). 

“Putting  a 
LEDET  on  [a  Navy 
vessel  like  the 
Scott],  effectively 
turns  them  into  a 
veiy  good  law 
enforcement 
platform.” 

While  aboard  the 
ship,  the  Coast 
Guard  detachment 
practices  seizing 
drug  smuggling 
vessels,  a tactic 
refeiTed  to  as 
boarding,  as  well  as 
taking  time  to  brush 
up  on  their  studies 
through  law 
enforcement 
manuals. 

“We  try  to  do 
book  training  at  least 
once  a day  and  we 
do  physical  fitness 
training  every  day,” 
said  Petty  Officer 
2nd  Class  Len 
Robinson,  LEDET 
5C  assistant  officer 
in  charge. 

In  addition  to 
studying  and  physical 
fitness  training,  EEDET  5C  detachment 
practices  boarding  scenarios  once  a week, 
plus  they  conduct  defensive  tactics 
training  twice  a week. 

“We  try  to  make  it  as  realistic  as 
possible,”  said  Robinson. 

“We’re  always  prepared  for  a 
boarding  because  we’re  constantly 
training,”  said  Petty  Officer  1st  Class 
Dave  Dedeaux,  a boarding  team  member. 

When  they’re  not  training,  the 
members  of  LEDET  5C  stand  watch. 
While  on  watch,  they  gather  information 
about  vessels  transiting  the  area. 
According  to  LEDET  5C,  they  look  for 
vessels  moving  in  an  erratic  fashion,  such 
as  changing  speed  or  course.  The  master 


of  the  vessel  is  asked  a series  of 
questions,  then  passes  the  information  to 
headquarters  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  to 
determine  if  they  need  to  make  a 
boarding. 

Whether  on  land  or  on  sea,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  always  ready  to  meet  its 
foe,  which  in  this  case  is  the  drug 
smuggler. 

Information  compiled  by  Petty 
Officer  3rd  Class  Cynthia  Clark,  USN, 
from  stories  in  Coast  Guard  Magazine 
written  by  Chief  Petty  Officer  Joe  Dye, 
USCG,  and  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
David  Schnerholz,  USCG. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Coast  Guard  call  1-800-283-8724  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.uscg.mil/jobs 
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Signalmen: 

Traffic  police  for  the  high  seas 


Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Calvin  Adams  flashes  morse  code  to  communicate  with 
another  ship. 

Story  and  photos  by  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Cynthia  Clark,  USN 


A Navy  vessel  is  traveling  the 
high  seas  when  it  loses  all 
communication  with  the 
outside  world.  All  controls,  all  radar, 
everything  — gone.  Its  only  saving  grace 
are  the  Sailors  standing  on  the  bridge 
waving  flags  and  flashing  morse  code  to 
help  the  ship  find  its  way  and 
communicate  with  other  vessels  in  the 
area. 

In  today’s  Navy  a catastrophe  such  as 
this  wouldn’t  be  likely.  However,  the 
signalmen  are  still  doing  their  job  and 
prepared  to  communicate  with  other 
ships. 

“We’re  a vital  part  of  the 
communication  field,  so  if  something 
goes  wrong  with  the  electronic 
communitions  systems  we  can  keep 
everything  on  line,”  said  Petty  Officer  3rd 
Class  Calvin  Adams  a signalman  aboard 
the  aircraft  carrier  USS  George 


Washington.  “We’re  the  Internet  of 
ships.” 

The  job  of  a signalman  can  get  very 
tedious,  especially  since  they’re  a major 
communication  outlet. 

“It’s  a job  you  need  to  have  patience 
for,”  he  said.  “Not 
everyone  can  do  it. 

It’s  a gift  to  read 
morse  code  and 
flags,”  said  Adams, 
a native  of  Danville, 

111. 

The  everyday  job 
of  a signalman  is  to 
give  other  ships 
basic  directions  and 
commands. 

“If  you  wanted 
to  tell  another  ship 
to  turn,  we  say  it 
with  flags,”  said 


Adams.  “We  have  a turn  flag  and  then 
we  display  the  left  or  right  signal  flag.” 

When  the  USS  George  Washington  is 
doing  more  up-close-and-personal  jobs, 
like  refueling  at  sea  and  restocking  food 
and  supplies,  referred  to  as  “underway 
replenishment,”  they  get  to  do  more 
creative  signaling. 

“We  use  small,  hand  held  flags  known 
as  semaphore  flags  to  talk  with  our 
hands,”  said  Seaman  Recruit  Miranda 
Fisher,  a signalman  from  Muskegon, 
Mich.  “Each  movement  of  our  hands 
represents  a letter,  to  spell  out  words.” 

To  learn  the  basics  of  the  signalman 
trade,  students  go  through  four  weeks  of 
“hectic”  training  at  Navy  Signalman 
School  located  at  the  Naval  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

“We  learn  the  basics  of  visual 
communications  by  speaking  without 
using  our  mouths,  with  the  help  of 
flashing  morse  code  and  flags,”  said 
Fisher. 

“We’re  taught  the  Navy’s  version  of 
sign  language,”  said  Adams. 

During  down  time,  when  there  are  no 
ships  in  sight  or  underway  replenishments 
going  on,  the  signalman  aboard  the  USS 
George  Washington  keep  very  busy. 

“We  try  to  train  as  much  as  possible,” 
said  Adams.  “If  we  ever  go  to  war  again 
and  they  need  us,  we  need  to  keep  up  on 
our  jobs  and  constantly  practice. 


The  flags,  the  tools  of  the  signalman  trade,  are  kept  in 
alphabetical  and  numerical  order  in  their  storage  area. 
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The  ship’s  mast  serves  as  a flagpole  for  its  signalmen. 


“We  also  keep  up  with  the  flags, 
making  sure  they’re  clean  and  in  good 
condition,”  he  said.  “We  represent  the 
ship,  so  our  flags  have  to  look  decent.” 

It’s  also  a job  that  allows  them  to 
keep  up  with  signalmen  from  other 
vessels. 

“We  make  a lot  of  friends  with  other 
ships,”  Adams  said. 

While  they’re  not  the  ship’s  only 
form  of  communication,  the  signalman 
of  the  USS  George  Washington  are  a 
very  important  asset  to  its  safety  and  to 
the  safety  of  other  ships. 


Seaman  Recruit  Miranda  Fisher  practices  her  alphabet  with  the 
semaphore  flags. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.navyjobs.com 
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Service  Member 


NAME:  William  M.  Napolitano,  Sergeant 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 
Henderson  Hall,  Arlington,  Va. 


HOMETOWN:  Chicago,  III. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Luther  South  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION.  Service  Records  Book  Clerk  and  a 
Marine  Combat  Instructor  of  Water  Survival 


> 


BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “The  ability  to  help  Marines 
overcome  their  fear  in  water  under  any  given  situation.” 


Z 

m 


ACHIEVEMENTS:  Two  Navy  Achievement  Medals  and 
two  Good  Conduct  Medals. 


0) 


TRAVEL:  Hawaii,  American  Samoa  and  Rio  De 
Janeiro,  Brazil 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Kiev.  Ukraine 


>■ 

> 

< 
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NAME:  Charles  LaPointe,  Seaman 

DUTY  LOCATION:  USS  Thatch,  Yokosuka,  Japan. 

HOMETOWN:  Oxford,  N.J. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Warren  Hills  Regional  Senior  High 
School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Electronics  Technician 
BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “The  people  that  I meet.” 
ACHIEVEMENTS:  Letter  of  Commendation 
TRAVEL:  Illinois,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Middle  East 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  USS  Thatch 
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Spotlights 


NAME:  Tom  Koenig,  Staff  Sergeant 


m 

o 

0 
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DUTY  LOCATION:  1st  Fighter  Wing,  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Hampton,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Statesville,  N.C. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  North  Iredell  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Equal  Opportunity  Advisor 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Using  my  talents  in 
meetings  to  help  people  resolve  conflicts.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS:  Air  Force  Achievement  Medal  and 
the  Good  Conduct  Medal 


TRAVEL:  Korea,  New  Mexico  and  Florida 


FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 


NAME:  Lisa  M.  Beach,  First  Lieutenant 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Provost  Marshall  Office,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Vestaburg,  Mich. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Vestaburg  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Military  Police  Station 
Operations  Officer 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “The  responsibility 
entrusted  to  you  at  a young  age.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Two  Army  Commendation  Medals 
and  one  Army  Achievement  Medal 

TRAVEL:  South  Korea,  Hawaii,  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Fort  Belvoir 
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BUSINESS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
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